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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” 


— Cowper. 
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HANS PRESENTS THE RESCUED BIBLE TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


THE EXILES OF SALZBURG. 
CHAPTER XIX, 


Barbara read the letters, with tears of joy, again and 
again. She was, above all, delighted with the part 
which told how her Hans spoke to the king, and pre- 
sented him with the half-consumed Bible saved from 
the flames. She concealed the precious communica- 
tions in her bosom. Soon a report spread abroad that 
all the prisoners were to be released. After many days 
of sorrow, a glad sunshine appeared likely to rest upon 
her again. The troop of soldiers being withdrawn from 
No. 887.—Decrunre 26, 1869, 





the neighbourhood, no surly cornet could detain her 
any longer from proceeding to Salzburg, to be present 
at her father’s deliverance. Leaving her boy, who was 
not very well, to the care of a neighbour and friend, 
she quickly hastened on her way to rejoin her Hans. 
After an incarceration of one year’s duration, the two- 
and-twenty sufferers were seen staggering out of their 
dark loathsome dungeons. They stood dazzled by the 
light and glare of day, which for so long a period they 
had not beheld under the shining rays of a May-day 
sun. While, with a deep-drawn inspiration they inhaled 
the fresh air, Barbara intently gazed at them, and it 
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was some time before she could recognise her father in 
one of the grief-stricken forms, pallid and emaciated as 
he had become, Under his ardent embrace she shud- 
dered at the dreadful smell of mould which exhaled from 
her father, as from a corpse that had long lain under 
the earth. With haste she drew her now rescued prize 
beyond the reach of the fortress, as if she dreaded lest 
the archbishop might repent of having liberated the 
victims of his oppression—to which act, however, he had 
been compelled. But when they had left the walls of 
Hohen-Salzburg behind, she allowed the weak feet of 
Manlicken a* little rest. He now entirely abandoned 
himself to the joyful feelings excited by the recovery 
of his freedom. With infantile delight he regarded the 
blue sky, the verdure of the trees and meadows, the 
manifold forms which passed before his feeble eyes, 
which so long, alas! had gazed on nothing but the dark 
walls of a prison. With transport he enjoyed the 
fragrance of May flowers which his daughter plucked 
for him; with tears of thankfulness he ate the simple 
food which his child offered him. Then his mind re- 
curred to the tortures he had suffered. He described 
the dreariness of his subterranean dungeon; the cold 
he had endured, the hunger which had tormented him, 
the longing to behold his family, which feeling still so 
strongly possessed him. For the first time he now 
inquired for his Catherine, their sons, son-in-law, and 
grandson. Poor Barbara! dared she poison, as it were, 
the first emotions of happiness in her father’s mind, by 
the intelligence of his wife’s death? Might it not slay 
the enfeebled husband on the spot? She felt it impos- 
sible to answer his inquiry; she therefore turned the 
conversation to Hans, and related to her father all that 
he had described in his letters to her, whilst Manlicken 
shed tears of joy on hearing of the kindness that had 
been shown to the poor Salzburgers. 

“Tt would have gladdened mo much,” he said, “if 
my Catherine had come to meet me; but she has done 
right to stay at home, She is too good a housewife to 
leave home when Hans and her sons are all absent. 
May the Lord long preserve my excellent wife to me!” 

Bitterly did Barbara weep at his delusion. But how 
could she act otherwise? She attempted by degrees 
and by many a hint to prepare her father for the 
mournful news, as they were riding in the cart of a pea- 
sant, who was returning from Salzburg to the moun- 
tains, and who had willingly given them seats in it. 
The happy man did not understand them, but formed a 
great many plans for the future, in which very naturally 
his Catherine was to enact the principal part. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Werffen, the 
peasant, whose way now lay in an opposite direction, set 
the thankful pair down, and as chance directed it, not 
far from the cemetery. 

“ Barbara,” said Manlicken, wearied by the fatigue 
which he had long been unaccustomed to, “ see, there 
is a little grassy hillock, not far from the road, as if 
raised on purpose for my weak legs. Let us rest there a 
short time.” 

Barbara cast a terrified look at it, and, turning pale, 
cried, “ Oh no, my dear father, not there! see, here is a 
stone seat, quite convenient, and broad.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Manlicken, shaking his head, “ thou 
deemest my old swollen feet as agile and young as thine 
own. If thou couldst feel as I do, the trembling of my 
limbs, thou certainly wouldst not require me to walk a 
hundred paces further. A stone seat! do not mention 
it. I had such a one long enough in Hohen-Salzburg, 
and more than a thousand times I wished for a soft seat 
of green turf. No, no!” Thus saying, he comfortably 
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disposed himself on the turf, turning his face towards 
the spot of peaceful repose. 

“ When I was lying so ill, from my fall off the timber 
raft,” he began to Barbara, “I had already fixed my 
mind upon that place,” pointing to the cemetery; “ now 
none of us will rest there. Who would have thought 
it?” He now turned his looks to the other side, though 
Barbara, to intercept his view, pressed herself closely to 
him. “Ah, see! a post erected near our scat, and a 
board upon it! What can it be? Let me see; are 
there not letters cut upon it?” 

Barbara, passionately embracing her father, implored 
him with broken voice, “ Let us go on, father.” 

‘** Only have a little patience, my dear; I should like 
to know if I can still read.” He drew nearer to the 
post, and ‘calmly read the inscription; then, turning 
himself with a strange smile to his trembling daughter, 
“ My eyes,” he said, “have become very treacherous ; 
they would persuade me that there is written ‘ Herz, 
FAITHFUL TO CHRIST, RESTETH IN Gop, CaTHERINE 
Manticxrn’!” His smile changed to horror when he 
perceived his daughter on the point of fainting. Hastily 
he once more looked at the record of his unhappiness, 
and then threw himself prostrate on the grave of: his 
wife, whom vile fanaticism had not permitted to repose 
even in the consecrated churchyard. ' 

“This,” said he, at length raising himself up—“ this 
is the reason she did not come to fetch me from my cold 
grave, because she was imprisoned there herself. I 
wronged thee, O faithful soul; forgive me for the in- 
jurious suspicion! There lie all the castles which I 
foolishly built in the air! How did she die?” he then 
asked eagerly; “as meekly and quietly as was her 
whole life? Tell me, Barbara, what did she say? Did 
she think of her Manlicken ?” 

Barbara, now unable to speak, embraced her father, 
and he pressed his danghter to his lonely and desolate 
heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A rew days afterwards, the last of the Protestants of 
Salzburg were compelled to quit the land of their birth. 
Early on the morning of their departure, each left his 
cottage and garden, prepared for a distant pilgrimage. 
The father of the family, coming last, silently closing 
the doors, surrendered the keys to the magistrates of 
the village who stood by to receive them. The Alp, 
the meadows, the pastures, were all now deserted; the 
domestic animals that had long been seen peacefully 
browsing there were now no longer to be discerned. 
Cows were lowing in their stalls, and horses neighing, 
unaccustomed to the sudden tranquillity, as if bidding 
a last farewell to their master and the industrious 
housewife who had for the last time provided for them. 
No pigeons were heard as formerly cooing on the roofs ; 
no poultry were seen in the yards; all were carefully 
collected and confined, in order to be delivered up to 
their new owners. The babes rested secure in their 
cradles, on the shoulders of their mothers; the little 
children, holding their gowns, trotted by their sides, 
while the bigger ones, although with some difficulty, 
under the heavy burdens which weighed them down, 
walked on before them. Then followed sturdy young men 
and maidens, weak old men and matrons, supported by 
strong men, and, finally, the sick in a waggon—a miscel- 
laneous crowd, surrounded by ferocious-looking soldiers. 
Not a tear was shed, as, silently and peaceably, their 
eyes cast upon the ground, they passed along the 
path which led them out of the village. Arrived neat 
the churchyard, all entered there, as if by one accord, 
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to take a last farewell of the graves of their deceased 
relatives. At almost every memorial-cross men were 
piously kneeling, uttering prayers with faltering tones 
and heads uncovered. There might be seen bent in 
prayer the grey hair of the aged and the curly locks 
of the child. Manlicken and Barbara prostrated 
themselves with anguish at Catherine’s mound, which 
they were about to leave to the neglect of strangers 
who were now to inhabit the land. 

Samland, in Prussian Lithuania, received the exiles. 
There they were to repeople those vast plains, which 
the plague had depopulated. The new buildings of 
those emigrants who had already arrived there were 
now in sight, and assured the wearied pilgrims that 
they had reached the termination of their journey. A 
thousand industrious hands were felling trees, sawing, 
hammering, cutting up timber, causing plains and 
forests to resound, as Manlicken and his companions 
drew near. Hatchet, mallet, and saw, smoothing-plane 
and hammer, trowel and pickaxe, were thrown aside, as 
the song was heard of their approaching friends, joined 
in by hundreds of voices. All abandoned their work; 
all left their houses and fields to welcome the exiles. 
Their meeting was joyous beyond description. 

There was one absent in that day of rejoicing. Poor 
Barbara, the noblest heart in the band of exiles, lay cold 
in a little churchyard near Anspach. She sickened and 
died on the journey in the village of Little Nordlingen ; 
but they would not leave her in a country where the 
living had been refused the smallest charity. The priest 
had forbidden the inhabitants to give even a cup of 
cold water to the heretics as they passed, and they knew 
that decent burial would be denied. So they carried 
Barbara for two days in a waggon, till they laid her 
in the sheltering and peaceful churchyard of a little vil- 
lage.-near Anspach, the funeral hymn being chanted by 
the whole company. 

Barbara was absent. But there was one present who 
was a wonder to many, and of whom the reader will 
hear with wonder—the young baron who disappeared 
that night of Barbara’s escape. Believing that he had 
slain Von Rhelingen, and this fear mingling with his 
other troubles, he was thrown into a state of miserable 
despair: In this frame of mind, when wandering about, 
and still ignorant of Barbara’s betrothal to another, he 
had been befriended by some of the faithful neighbours 
of Manlicken, and his disquietude took the form of 
genuine penitence for his past life. When he knew all 
the story of Hans and Barbara, he behaved with 
chivalrous courtesy to her whose beauty and character 
had first awakened generous feeling within him. 
Having thrown in his lot with the persecuted Pro- 
testants, he was one of the band that last left the 
valleys. He was unrecognised and unsuspected, for 
many Catholics had joined them, grieving over the 
wrongs of their country. To Barbara he paid every ser- 
vice on the journey and in her illness, and none mourned 
her with deeper attachment. 

“Where is my dear Barbara?” inquired Hans 
Weinleidtner, while embracing his father-in-law. The 
latter drawing him apart from the multitude, who were 
joyfully engaged in mutual recognitions and greetings, 
said to him, significantly, ‘‘ Hans, dost thou not believe 
that death is swallowed up in victory? ‘O death, 
where is thy sting?’ I know thou believest, and there- 
fore she is not lost to thee!” 

Then did poor Hans faintly comprehend his meaning, 
but at the moment forbore making inquiries on the 
subject of his sad loss. Of the whole multitude he was 
the only one who shed tears of affliction ; and yet, though 
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weeping bitterly, he smiled when the Baron Von Moizel, 
who now called himself Gottwalt (by the power of God) 
brought his little boy Peter to him. Even Manlicken’s 
seriousness, which had now become habitual, gave way 
to an expression of gladness, when his two sons, with 
Peter Pommer and his young bride, came to welcome 
and embrace him. The cripple was still covered with 
wood shavings, and his partner also bore marks of the 
rural employment from which he had just forced her 
away. Just as hasty in manner as ever, he impatiently 
insisted on the new comers following him, in order to 
show them his new house. Unable to resist his kind 
and urgent invitation, they followed where he and his 
wife led the way. First went Hans, carrying his child 
in his arms, and alternately caressing his little one, and 
wiping away the tears which he could not restrain ; close 
behind him was Gottwalt, to whom Peter was stretching 
out his little hands; then came Manlicken between his 
two sons, with Packfest by their side. 

Thus the little company passed along newly-sown 
fields and green meadows to the portion of land allotted 
to them, and lo! the dwelling, with its outhouses, was 
the very counterpart of the Schiippelhof at Werffen. 
The king, to whose intercession the prisoners in Salz- 
burg were indebted for their restoration to liberty, had 
also procured for Hans, from the sale of the Schiippel- 
hof, to which his claim had been acknowledged, the 
means for building a substantial and commodious dwell- 
ing-house, and, with the exception of their mountains, 
the exiles again found all that they had considered 
irrecoverably lost, and still more, a mild and tolerant 
government. Henceforth the wanderers, who had so 
long been fellow-sufferers, lived together in the most 
perfect harmony and friendship. 

Gottwalt, as a truly regenerate man, atoned as much 
as was in his power for the wrongs which he had 
formerly done. He became the schoolmaster of the new 
colony, and discharged the duties of his office with zeal 
and regularity. Hans, some time after, acting on the 
advice of his father-in-law, gave to his son a kind and 
faithful mother, and devoted himself to his former occu- 
pation of an agriculturist. Peter, blessed with children, 
and in the exercise of his favourite employment, repaired 
whatever was broken—houses, stables, barns, or sheds 
—and when not thus occupied, amused himself by 
sauntering about the fields. Manlicken brought up his 
sons in humility and obedience to God, and divided his 
time between prayer and labour. The whole of the exiles 
proved, by their peaceful and Christian demeanour, that 
the favour of the king had not been conferred upon them 
undeservedly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the deserted valleys of Salzburg, Gottwalt’s father, the 
warden of Werffen, stood looking with triumph and 
exultation upon the seventeen farms which he had ex- 
torted from the exiles at so trifling a price. He calculated 
that the profits of this proceeding would amount to 
20,000 florins. And thus it was that he had worked 
himself from the back office of a low notary to be a 
wealthy baron, and the powerful ruler of an extensive 
territory—applauded and honoured by the prince and 
his counsellors, and dreaded by his subjects. The 
nephew of Von Rhelingen had recovered from his 
wound, and forgiven the fatal conflict with his son; 
nay, even the union of the latter with the rich young 
heiress to whom he had been previously engaged was 
not absolutely impossible. Elated with joy, he had de- 
scribed everything in a letter he had despatched to his 
son at Vienna, to which place he had given him strong 
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letters of introduction. With the greatest impatience 
he awaited his son’s return, to crown his ambitious pro- 
jects. In the midst of these plans that he was indulg- 
ing in, he received a letter from his son, now known 
as Gottwalt. He saw at once the schemes he had laid 
for his aggrandisement defeated. The now childless 
father stormed and raved. The haughty baron was 
the most miserable of men. 


For the unchristian expulsion of his subjects, the 
Archbishop Leopold Von Firmian was rewarded with a 
letter of approbation from the Pope, and the title of 
“ Excelsus.” This, however, afforded him but little 
comfort when he lay upon his death-bed. In vain his 
attendants supported him, and smoothed his luxurious 
eider-down pillows; the long prayers of the numerous 
priests who surrounded him availed not to assuage his 
anguish. He shuddered as he gave back the silver 
image of the crucified Saviour, whose command of 
charity he had so recklessly transgressed. No tears of 
a beloved wife or child soothed his fevered mind, no 
gentle hand wiped the cold damp of death from his 
pallid countenance, or closed his glazed eye. Un- 
lamented they laid him in his magnificent sepulchre. 

When thou comest, sight-loving traveller, to the 
charming capital of Salzburg, the cicerone will show 
thee the stables once belonging to the archbishop, 
where one hundred and fifty horses were fed out of 
mangers of white marble, and were bathed in a reservoir 
of the same costly material, ninety-three feet in length, 
in the midst of which a gigantic prancing steed is 
beheld, from whose nostrils issues a lofty jet of water, 
whose bridle is held by the statue of a groom also cut 
of the solid marble. Leopold Von Firmian caused this 
magnificent structure, with its costly sculpture, to be 
erected to perpetuate his memory; those who suffered 
from his severity remarked that it served also as a 
memento to show that he preferred brute creatures to 
his fellow-men. Frederick William 1 likewise erected 
for himself a monument; a monument imperishable, 
and which reflected a greater lustre on his name than 
did that of Firmian. History tells of the twenty 
thousand Salzburgers to whom he gave an asylum, and 
who thus by bloodless means he incorporated into 
his kingdom. They have since increased to hundreds 
of thousands, and repaid tenfold the care bestowed on 
them by their assiduous industry. 


Manlicken lived seventeen years in Prussia. The 
latter part of his life was not free from bodily pain, and 
his feet often swelling, the consequence of his con- 
finement in the damp prison, confined him much 
within doors. He therefore frequently longed to 
depart to Christ, and be with his Catherine and 
Barbara. One summer evening, in the year 1749, they 
found him on his easy-chair, with his hands folded on 
the Bible which was lying before him, and his eyes 
directed towards heaven, as if in prayer. The hands 
were cold, and the eyes raised to heaven were stiff and 
glazed. His spirit had departed to heaven. The 
passage in the open Bible on which his hands rested 
was, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The lamentations of the exiles have long since been 
silenced. Since the period of our narrative a hundred 
years have elapsed, and a new generation has sprung up. 
Peacefully are friends and foes slumbering in the 
bosom of mother earth. One only of the exiles was 
yet alive. For when their descendants were celebrating 
the great jubilee of 1832, in remembrance of their 
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emigration into Prussia, thousands flocked around a 
venerable old man, who, more than a century old, stood 
as the monument of a past generation. It was Peter 
Weinleidtner, who, when a child of a year and a half 
old, had entered their new fatherland, led by Gottwalt. 
The new Shippen yet preserves its name; while 
Manlicken, Pommer, Weinleidtner, and Gottwalt, live 
again in their children and grandchildren. 





LIFE IN JAPAN. 





JAPANESE LADY AND CHILD. 
MARRIAGE, 


MaRRIAGES can only take place between persons of the 
same rank in life; and sometimes it happens that there 
is only one family of a particular class residing in 4 
town. A partner must then be found for any of the mar- 
riageable sons and daughters in some other locality. 
Thus, if the governor at Nagasaki has grown-up 
children, he must make alliances for them amongst the 
children of some person of an equal rank ; andas there 
is no one near whose position is similar to his own, al 
eligible parti or partie has to be sought for at a dis- 
tance. Marriages generally take place at an early age. 
When a youth has seen a maiden whom he wishes {0 
make his wife, he plucks a branch from a shrub (the 
Celastus alatus) and fastens it to the doorway of her 
parents’ house. If the young lady does not reciprocate 
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his affection, she leaves the branch to wither and die, 
and the lover knows his suit is rejected, without being 
subjected to the disagreeable of a verbal refusal; if, on 
the contrary, she is willing to become his bride, she 
blackens her teeth, and thus proclaims her engagement. 
Such an evident sign of betrothal prevents any other 
lover making the mistake of proffering his suit to a 
lady whose promise has been already given, as occa- 
sionally happens in England. Friends of both the 
lovers are then summoned to discuss the arrangements 
for the wedding, to settle the terms of the marriage con- 
tract, and to cheose two auspicious days from the 
almanack—the first for an interview between the be- 
trothed pair, and the second for the wedding. The 
bridegroom then sends valuable presents to his future 
wife, who gives them to her parents. The parents 
then make a suitable return to their future son-in-law. 
The young lady burns all her childish toys, to intimate 
that her girlhood is over, and that she must now attend to 
the serious business of life. Her parents give her a hand- 
some wedding dress, and some useful articles of furni- 
ture, which always include a spinning-wheel, a loom, 
and culinary utensils, of all of which the future wife 
is supposed to know how to make a practical use. 
These presents are conveyed with much state and cere- 
mony to the bridegroom’s house on the wedding-day, 
and there exhibited to the guests. Marriage is con- 
sidered a civil contract, but it is usual to call in the 
priests of the religious sect to which the families belong 
to consecrate the nuptials. Prayers are offered, bene- 
dictions bestowed, and bridal torches are kindled; the 
bride’s is lighted from the fire on the altar, the bride- 
groom’s fromhers. The meaning of this is both obvious 
and poetic. The bride is dressed entirely in white, and 
covered with a veil, which is carefully preserved when 
the wedding ceremony is over, and laid by till her 
death. It is then used as a shroud. It is said that the 
wedding veil is reserved for this melancholy purpose in 
order to remind the young wife that she is now dead to 
her father’s home and family. 

Arrayed in fine white garments, she is seated in a 
kind of sedan-chair, and, escorted by her relatives, is car- 
ried to her new home. Upon reaching it, still covered 
with the veil and accompanied by two young girls, she 
passes into the principal room, where the bridegroom 
sits awaiting her, and surrounded by his parents and 
friends. In the centre of this room stands a table, 
upon which are some small figures representing a fir- 
tree, a plum-tree in blossom, a crane, and a tortoise— 
emblems respectively of man’s strength, woman’s beauty, 
and a long and happy life. 

Upon another table stand bottles and cups. The bride 
approaches this table, and commences her wifely duties 
by pouring out sakee, and distributing cups of it amongst 
the guests. Many minute forms are carefully attended 
to in this pouring out of wine, in which the bridesmaids, 
who are fancifully called butterflies, take a distin- 
guished part, as this drinking of wine completes the 
bridal ceremonial. Three days afterwards the bride 
and bridegroom visit her parents to pay their respects 
to them. 

Polygamy is not allowed in Japan, but it is not con- 
sidered a disgrace for men to have a number of concu- 
bines, in addition to the one legal wife. Any children 
there may be are rendered legitimate by being adopted 
by the wife. Married women of the middle classes are 
allowed perfect liberty of action, and they assist their 
husbands in their various occupations, and their conduct 
as a rule is irreproachable, though laxity of manners 
before marriage is not deemed a disgrace, nor is it any 
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impediment to a marriage with a man in a respectable 
position. 

Women of the upper classes are noted for their 
modesty, grace, and beauty, and the annals of the 
country are enriched with many incidents in which they 
have taken an active part. 


BATHING, 


The constant use of the warm bath is a great feature 
of Japanese life. It is not a luxury reserved for the 
wealthy in the seclusion of their homes, but a national 
habit indulged in by the lower classes in the most public 
manner. It has been suggested that the system of 
espionage for government purposes universal in Japan 
has gradually obliterated the reserve as to personal 
matters which seems instinctive in most civilised com- 
munities. It is difficult to assign a cause for such a 
remarkable result; but no one passing through a 
Japanese village or town towards evening can fail to 
perceive that the whole population is indulging in the 
bath, either in the little gardens or courtyards at the 
back of the houses, or at the public institutions where, 
on the payment of a few “cash,” men and women can 
have a tub with a plentiful supply of warm water. 
When the tubs are made use of in the back gardens 
just referred to,it is not considered necessary to close 
the sliding panels which shut out the view from passers- 
by in the street; and if the advent of a foreigner, or any 
other incident should arise to attract attention, the 
bathers will leave their tubs without waiting even to 
throw on their loose garments, and run to the door in 
a state of nudity to see what is passing. Those who 
object on the score of morality to such a want of per- 
sonal reserve will find their objections strengthened by 
the general laxity of conduct which they cannot avoid 
observing when residing among these singular people. 
It is said that when Lord Elgin’s embassy proceeded to 
Yeddo on their first visit, that everything which it was 
known would in any way shock the European sense of 
propriety was carefully concealed. If this be true, it 
shows that the Japanese can appreciate the scruples of 
other nations even when opposed to their national 
habits. It accounts also for the favourable reports then 
made of Japanese morals. 

Besides the warm water bath, vapour baths are also 
in request, and many of the dwellings have a very simple 
arrangement at the back of the garden or courtyard for 
this kind of bath. A small apartment, three to four 
feet high, with a floor of narrow planks of wood placed 
a few inches asunder, is built over the stove which heats 
the warm water for the general family bathing; there is 
a small aperture, through which the individual desiring 
to be steamed creeps in, and there are two large tubs 
of water, one warm and the other cold. The atmosphere 
of this little chamber soon becomes intensely warm and 
full of vapour; but the bather can regulate it as he 
pleases, as there are two small windows at the side to 
let off the steam, and he can also plunge into the tub of 
cold water when he chooses. 

This constant bathing is doubtless very conducive to 
health, but it is unfortunately not accompanied in the 
lower classes with cleanliness of clothing. The same gar- 
ments are put on without being washed time after time, 
until no longer wearable, so that much of the benefit 
arising from the free use of the bath is lost; still it is 
better than the custom of our lower classes, many of 
whom seldom bathe at all. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, formerly our minister in 
Japan, considers that the public baths have an impor- 
tant bearing on Japanese political life, as it is there that 
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great numbers of people, male and female, meet, and 
discussions arise on all subjects, and thus public opinion 
is formed in a community which possesses .no periodical 
literature similar to our newspapers. In these discus- 
sions women have equal rights with men, and thereby 
conduce to the permanence of the Japanese Government; 
for, according to Sir Rutherford’s views, women do not 
often become political conspirators, and therefore the 
influence of woman is to be viewed as a conservative 
element in the state. In the present state of public 
affairs in Great Britain, when women are endeavouring 
to obtain the franchise, this view may have a bearing 
upon our own political life. 

Shampooing is an operation much indulged in by the 
Japanese. It is very different from what is called sham- 
pooing in England, which consists merely in having the 
head well washed. According to the Eastern idea it is 
the calling in of a skilful operator, who subjects every 
muscle in the body to a gentle kneading and rubbing, 
which dissipates fatigue, and renders the stiffened 
muscles easy to move and free from pain. The luxury 
of such a process is best appreciated by those who have 
undergone some unusual bodily fatigue, and who find, 
after they have undergone it, that all the weariness and 
distress they experienced are removed as by a charm. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


An important branch of Japanese education consists in 
learning the almanack: the chronological system being 
most complicated. The year is divided into twelve 
months, distinguished by the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
which according to Japanese astronomy are named after 
twelve animals, viz., the mouse, the bull, the tiger, the 
hare, the dragon, the snake, the goat, the monkey, the 
dog, the boar, the horse, the cock; but these twelve 
months vary in length year by year, and the Mikado, 
or sacred emperor, at his court at Miako, arranges the 
number of the intercalary days and the months to which 
they are to be added. 

Even an answer to the ordinarily simple question of 
“What’s o’clock?” requires the exertion of much 
thought and calculation, before it can be answered 
according to the Japanese system. 

The diurnal revolution of the earth is divided into 
twelve parts, and if these divisions were reckoned con- 
secutively there would not be much difficulty in 
ascertaining the time of the day or night: but owing 
to the peculiar sacredness attached to the number nine, 
the principal epochs of day and night, namely, noon and 
midnight, are both known by the number nine. And the 
whole system of numbering the divisions of time is based 
upon the multiples of this perfect number, and upon 
the circumstance that sunset and sunrise are always 
called by the number six. Thus if we begin to reckon 
from noon, that is called the hour of nine: for the next 
division of time we take twice nine, or eighteen; sub- 
tracting the decimal, eight remains: it is therefore called 
the hour of eight. For the next or third hour, the third 
multiple of nine is used, 7.e., twenty-seven. The decimal 
number is again subtracted, and seven remains; for the 
fourth division, the fourth multiple, thirty-six; and 
again subtracting the tens, we have six left, which must 
be the hour of sunset: next the fifth multiple, or forty- 
. five; subtracting the forty leaves five, or the fifth hour; 
and so with the sixth multiple, or the hour of four. The 
succeeding division is midnight, at which point the 
numbering recommences, with nine and its multiples ; 
the fourth division is again six, or sunrise, and so the 
circle is completed at noon. 

In order to distinguish the divisions of the day from 
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those of the night, besides the number belonging to each 
division of time, it is also called by the name of one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac: thus midnight, or nine, is the 
hour of the mouse; sunrise, or six, the hour of the hare ; 
noon, that of the horse; sunset, that of the cock. The 
subjoined table may make these daily divisions of time 
clear to those who have not understood the foregoing 
explanation :— 


. 9th hour, calledalso .. . . The Horse. 
- « + « The Goat. 


Noon. 


- . « The Monkey. 
e « « « spe Coun, 
o «¢ «© « see DoE. 
- « The Boar. 
- « The Mouse, 
.- . The Bull. 
- « - » The Tiger. 
- « » The Hare. 
. « « The Dragon, 
- » The Snake, 


Sunset . 


Midnight 


Sunrise . 
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As sunrise and sunset must always be called the 
sixth hour, this introduces another element to complicate 
the calculation, in order to allow for the variation con- 
stantly taking place in the relative length of the day 
and night. It necessarily follows from this that in the 
summer the divisions of the night succeed each other 
much more rapidly than in the winter, and that those 
between sunrise and sunset are proportionably pro- 
longed. 

It is one of the duties of the priests in the temples to 
mark the lapse of time by sounding their beautiful bells, 
and the practised ear soon recognises, even in the depth 
of night, whether it is the hour of the boar or the bull 
that has just been rung out on the silver-toned bells by 
the watchful priests. 

The native methods of measuring time resemble those 
made use of according to tradition by our King Alfred 
the Great. Instead of a candle marked with painted 
bands of different colours, the Japanese’ use a small 
beam of wood, the upper part covered with a kind of 
glue and white-washed. A narrow groove is made in the 
glue, and on each side of the groove at certain distances 
there are holes for nails. The groove is filled with a 
powder, which has the property of burning very slowly, 
and thus the divisions of time are literally consumed. 
Every three months the distances between the nails are 
readjusted, so as to allow for the alterations in the 
lengths of the days and nights. 





LOVE BY TELEGRAPH. 


We often hear of “love at first sight,” but a curious 
case lately happened of courtship carried on, and 
marriage arranged, without the lovers seeing one 


another at all. ‘Telegraph clerks are in the habit of 
sending inquiries and messages on their own account, 
when the wires are free and time is heavy on their 
hands. The “good morning” salute, and the. natural 
question, “ What is your name?” soon expand into 
general subjects of conversation. A clerk, finding he 
had a fair correspondent, not unwilling to exchange 
messages, soon began to “wire” love-letters to her, 
with the romantic result of making a match of it. Our 
informant, a director of the company, assures us that 
this is not a singular case. The story reminded us of 
a remarkable paper of Addison in the “ Spectator,” 
where the electric telegraph itself, and this special use 
of it, seem to be anticipated. The paper is on absent 
lovers, and the methods by which the pains and incon- 
veniences of absence may be relieved. Among the con- 
trivances suggested is that described as follows :— 
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“ Strada, in one of his Prolusions (Pro. 6), gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone, which had 
such virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles so touched began to move, the 
other, though at never so great a distance, moved at 
the same time, and in the same manner. He tells us 
that the two friends, being each of them possessed of one 
of these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it 
with the four-and-twenty letters, in the same manner 
as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each 
of these plates, in such a manner that it could move 
round without impediment, so as to touch any of the 
four-and-twenty letters. Upon their separating from 
one another into distant countries, they agreed to with- 
draw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention. Accordingly, 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, each of 
them shut himself up in his closet at the time appointed, 
and immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If 
he had a mind to write anything to his friend, he 
directed his needle to every letter that formed the 
words which he had occasion for, making a little pause 
at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own 
sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By this 
means they talked together across a whole continent, 
and conveyed their thoughts to one another in an 
instant over cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 

“Tf Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of 
romance, had introduced a necromancer, who is generally 
in the train of a knight-errant, making a present to two 
lovers of a couple of these above-mentioned needles, 
the reader would not have been a little pleased to have 
seen them corresponding with one another when they 
were guarded by spies and watches, or separated by 
castles and adventures. 

“In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be 
revived or put in practice, I would propose, that upon 
the lover’s dial-plate there should be written, not only 
the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire words 
which have always a place in passionate epistles, fas 
flames, darts, die, languish, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, 
hang, drown, and the'like. This would very much 
abridge the lover’s pains in this way of writing a 
letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant words with a single touch of the 
needle.” 





STRANGE AND SAD. 


One breezy day last autumn, tempted by the colour in 
the fading woods, and the rich creamy glow in the 


wandering clouds, I pnt my tin box of moist colours in 
my pocket, tucked my portfolio under my arm, and 
seizing my patent easel, which is also walking-stick and 
seat, sallied forth upon a sketching expedition in one of 
the midland counties. After jotting down here and 
there such bits of the landscape as struck my fancy, 
and wandering from one point to another, first in search 
of the picturesque, and then in search of a dinner—in 
which latter quest, by the way, I was not very suc- 
cessful—I came rather late in the afternoon upon the 
reedy margin of a wide-spreading sheet of water. The 
Scene was new to me, and was also of a character which 
Thad never met with before in all my perambulations, 
and they have not been few, in the rural districts of 
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England. The lake before me was not much less than 
half a square mile in area, and it was connected by a 
winding stream, which trickled over rocks and big 
smooth stones for the distance of two or three hundred 
yards, with another lake of scarcely less diameter, the 
boundary of which was in part hidden by a swell of 
land to the right. The marginal shallows of both lakes 
were covered with reeds and flags, among which rose 
thousands of enormous bulrushes whose black heavy 
heads nodded perpetually, rising and falling as they 
were swayed by the breeze; and among the reeds 
colonies of wild fowl had made their homes, which, as 
they rose from their lairs and shot across the surface of 
the water, streaked the blue expanse with broken lines 
of purest white. The land rising in gentle swells on 
both sides of the water was of richest green pasture, 
upon which herds of fine cattle and flocks of sheep were 
feeding; but unlike the pasture land of the district, it 
was unenclosed for the space of hundreds of acres, and 
was dotted so closely with fine grandly-grown elms, 
oaks, beeches, chesnuts, and other trees, as to close up 
the foreground view within the distance of a mile. 
There were breaks, however, in this woody barrier 
which let in the view of a distant weald of flat meadow 
lands, corn-fields, and patches of arable; and beyond 
these were wooded tracts which showed a dense blue 
tint in the clear, breezy autumnal air—the deep colour 
melting off into purple and grey where a long line of 
far-off hills bounded the horizon. 

Ascending a slope on the right towards a long belt of 
wooded land which girded the summit, I came suddenly 
upon a broad level area where the grass grew wild and 
rank, and waved over the remains of masonry dense 
and solid, which here and there cropped out above the 
sward: A little attention showed me that these were 
the foundations of some building which had been razed 
to the ground years ago; and on noticing the width of 
the walls, and the large extent of the ground they had 
once enclosed, I came to the conclusion that here must 
have stood a large mansion, which in years past had 
probably succumbed to fire, and had never been rebuilt. 

Speculating on what might have been the past history 
of the place, I arranged my sketching materials and set 
down to work. While washing in the colours and 
listening to the ripple of the water against the sides of 
an old flat-bottomed boat which lay moored at a clearing 
among the flags at the foot of the slope? I was aware of 
a shadow which crept over the paper projected from an 
object behind me, and looking round, saw an old man 
leaning on a stick. He had approached unawares, and 
seemed to be curiously watching my proceedings. 

“Do you know,” said he, before I had time to speak, 
“what you are painting, and where you are sitting P” 

“No, I do not; Iam just amusing myself. Iama 
stranger to this neighbourhood. Was there not formerly 
a house on this spot ?” 

“T should think there was; as grand a place as you 
might see in a day’s journey—Forester Hall, it was; I 
mind it well, though it’s sixty-five years agone since 
one stone of it stood on another.” 

“ Destroyed by fire, I suppose?” 

“Worse than that—a hundred times worse than that,” 
said the old man, in a tone of voice which at once 
excited both curiosity and interest. 

I waited for him to proceed, but he stood silent, 
looking out over the waters with a dreamy kind of gaze, 
while the long white hair streamed in the wind. At 
length, by way of prompting him, I said, “ What can 
be worse than fire P” 

“ Anger is worse—hatred is worse—revenge is worse!” 
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—and the old man was silent again for some minutes. 
The “ancient mariner” came across my mind, and I 
felt sure he would tell me the story, whatever it was, 
and I judged it likely that I should get it all the sooner 
by allowing him to take his own course. I was right 
in this conjecture. After watching the ups and downs 
of my pencil for some time, he sat down upon a part 
of the foundations at my side, and began a narrative, 
which, prolix and garrulous as he was, occupied him for 
the best part of an hour. My sketch was finished 
before his story, but I made a show of work by touches 
and retouches here and there, in order to allow him to 
get fairly to the end of it, and was thus enabled to hear 
it to the close. I shall be much more brief than my 
informant in imparting the substance of it to the reader, 
and shall confine myself entirely to facts, disguising 
only the names of the actors. 

Sir Handley Forester was the only son of a Bristol 
merchant who had risen from a comparatively low rank 
in life to the possession of enormous wealth. The 
father and son had carried on their business together, 
without admitting any other members to the firm; and 
it was said that the old man derived the mass of his 
gains from a traffic which few people in his day cared to 
denounce, though at a later period it became deservedly 
infamous. For some mere ceremonial service, Handley, 
the son, was knighted by George mi—an honour 
which, valued highly by himself, was still more prized 
by his father, who seemed from that time to make it the 
chief subject of his thoughts. The old man saw in his 
son’s elevation the climax of all his aspirations, and it 
was evident to all who were intimate with him, that, in 
his estimation at least, his son’s new dignity outweighed 
in importance their united acquisitions of wealth. But 
the elder Forester died within the year, and then Sir 
Handley found himself heir to vast riches, to which, 
however, was attached the condition that he should 
marry within a twelvemonth, and at a certain specified 
period should abandon commerce, and retire to an estate 
which the old man had already purchased in his native 
county. There he was to build a noble residence, to 
increase his landed property by purchase as opportunity 
offered, and to transmit the whole at his death to his 
eldest son, or, failing to have sons, to the husband of 
his eldest daughter: he was further to leave no 
means untried tp get the baronetcy perpetuated in his 
family. 

Sir Handley might have preferred to continue amass- 
ing wealth by commerce; still he could not but conform 
to his dead father’s wishes. He married well, as the 
phrase goes, within the allotted period, but it was ten 
years before his commercial affairs were wound up, and 
by that time his wife had died, leaving him two sons, 
Roger, born within a year of the marriage, and Martin, 
born seven years later. 

Meanwhile the noble building of Forester Hall had 
risen on the country estate; adjoining lands had been 
purchased and added to the original domain ; hundreds of 
broad acres had been drained and levelled, and planted, 
and laid out in a magnificent park; two ample lakes 
had been dug and filled by turning the course of a neigh- 
bouring brook ; the waters had been stocked, and around 
the mansion rare gardens bloomed, flanked by shady 
- walks and shrubberies; and a broad gravelled carriage- 
drive led from the outer lodge between an avenue of 
rising trees. Sir Handley settled permanently in his 
grand home when his eldest boy Roger was entering on 
his eleventh year, and he was himself approaching 
towards fifty. His wealth, and his liberal manner of 
dispensing it, rendered him a welcome addition to the 
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best society of the neighbourhood. It was soon dis- 
covered that he was hospitable beyond the hospitality of 
the period, while he was uniformly generous whenever 
appealed to. It was not discovered that he was merely 
a new man with no lineage to boast—for the heralds’ 
college had provided him with an ancestry and ‘a coat- 
of-arms which nobody cared openly to criticise, seeing 
that their owner and representative was guiltless of 
vaunt or pretension of any kind. He had no thought of 
marrying again; it suited him better to delegate the 
domestic control of his large household to responsible 
servants under the surveillance of a widow lady, a 
relative of his own, who took upon herself the part of 
mistress of the house. The boys were educated under his 
own eye. For Roger, a private tutor, a man who stood 
high in his college, had been engaged; and under his 
tuition and guidance, the boy developed by degrees into 
a generous, frank, free-hearted and accomplished young 
gentleman, the pride and delight of his father, and the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. Martin, the younger 
son, as his disposition began to manifest itself, was not 
the source of equal satisfaction: he seemed to have in- 
herited much of the obstinate self-will which had 
characterised his grandfather, together with a reckless- 
ness which demanded continual guidance and restraint. 
At a proper age, however, he partook in the same 
advantages which his brother had enjoyed, and was, far 
more than Roger had ever been, the object of the tutor’s 
anxiety and watchfulness. 

The course of life at Forester Hall during the boy- 
hood and youth of Sir Handley’s sons, was much what 
it is in all large country mansions where the proprictor 
is almost a constant resident, and presents nothing de- 
manding particular note. Roger went to college, where 
he gained repute by his talents, and consideration of 
another sort by the free and generous use of the wealth 
at his command. He afterwards made the customary 
“grand tour” of those days, in which his father, who 
could not relish the idea of a long separation, travelled 
with him for a considerable time. After his return the 
hall was a different place from what it had ever been; 
visitors thronged the rooms during the entire summer 
and autumn, and during the winter months parties of 
sportsmen were frequently arriving to make war upon 
the game, and do honour to the hospitality of the 
season. 

It was about Christmas time in the year 1798, on the 
birthday of Roger, who had just completed his twenty- 
fourth year. He had gone out with some of his old 
college friends after an early breakfast, to shoot rabbits 
in the copse which stood about half a mile to the rear of 
the hall. One of his companions was the brother of the 
young lady to whom he was betrothed, and would be 
united in the coming spring. Alas! that promising 
spring, for him, was never to arrive. In crossing a 
fence, and while in earnest talk heedlessly drawing his 
gun after him, the piece exploded, and lodged the whole 
contents of the barrel in his side. He fell dead without 
uttering a word. 

I must pass over the horror of that dreadful day, and 
the dreary miserable time that followed it. Sir Handley 
took to his bed; and when he recovered, so far as it was 
possible for him to recover from so dire a shock, he was 
an altered man. All that was genial and kindly in his 
nature seemed to have left him—to have been buried in 
the grave of his eldest born and favourite son. During 
his illness he made no mention of Martin save once, and 
that was to forbid his entrance into his sick chamber. 
He lost, or seemed to have lost, all command of himself 
—refused with bitterness all attempts at condolence— 
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was algry with everybody and everything, and would 
not be appeased or comforted. The lapse of time, 
which brought him some relief from sorrow, seemed 
rather to have hardened than to have softened his 
resentment against the calamity which had overwhelmed 
him; his words were invariably stern, his looks and 
manner resentful, and his actions often vindictive even 
without cause. 

But after keeping his chamber for near a twelvemonth 
a sudden change came over him. He ordered his 
carriage one forenoon and drove over his estate, gazing 
once more upon all around with an interested look, and 
seeming to be revived by the cool frosty air. In the 
afternoon he appeared at the dinner-table, and, to the 
astonishment of his relatives, several of whom were then 
residing at the hall, asked after Martin, desiring to 
know why he was absent—a question which none of 
them seemed able or willing toanswer. The meal over, 
he withdrew to the library, leaving orders that Martin 
should be sent to him on his return home. 

It was late when Martin came, and even then he was 
in no hurry to seek his father, but deliberately partook 
of refreshment before he entered the library: Sir 
Handley, who had scarcely seen him for a year, looked 
up from his papers and gazed at him with astonishment, 
in which was plainly visible a feeling of scorn, which 
however the old man made some effort to suppress. The 
contrast between the living son and the dead one were 
almost too much for the father, and there was a 
tremulous motion about the muscles of his mouth which 
for a few moments prevented him from speaking. If 
Martin had any regret for his brother’s loss, his ruddy 
beetle-browed face showed no trace of it now; he stood 
before his sire with a dogged air, as if prepared to 
resist and even to resent any proposal that was not in 
accordance with his own will. Perhaps it was this that 
induced his father to speak in an abrupt and rather 
imperious tone. 

“ Boy, it is my pleasure that you resume your studies 
under Mr. Attwood, who will be here in a day or two, 
and prepare yourself for college.” 

“T am not going to college.” 

“You will go to college whenever you are fit to go, 
and the sooner you prepare yourself the better it will be 
for you.” 

“Tt will not suit me, and therefore I shall not go.” 

“Do I understand that you have the effrontery to 
oppose my wishes ?” 

“You are opposing mine; I do but refuse my con- 
sent.” 

This coolness on the part of a lad still in his 
eighteenth year, was more than the irritable conva- 
lescent could bear; he gave way to a violent inroad of 
passion, and a deplorable scene ensued, the particulars 
of which it is needless to relate. It ended by the father 
ordering the son from his presence. 

“Go!” said he, “and dare not to enter my presence 
again until you have learned obedience.” 

' Martin walked off without reply, and allowed weeks 
to pass away without making the slightest overture to 
reconciliation. Meanwhile Sir Handley, blaming himself 
now it was too late, for the freedom which the lad had 
so long been allowed, and burning with resentment 
against him, set spies upon his track in order to ascer- 
tain where he passed his time, and what were his pur- 
suits. The news which his emissaries brought him was 
worse than his worst fears. Martin had formed a low 
connection among the sporting men of the neighbouring 
county town, whither he now rode almost daily. His 
principal companion was one Braddon, a lawyer in the 
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town, of worse than indifferent character, to whose 
daughter it was said Martin had engaged himself, and 
indeed was on the eve of being privately married to 
her, doubtless with the father’s sanction, or rather con- 
nivance. 

Here was a complication, which it required the com- 
bination of wisdom and prudence to deal with. By the 
exercise of patience and gentleness, the lad might per- 
haps have been freed from the snares and entangle- 
ments into which he had been drawn, and his eyes 
opened to the interested designs of the scheming lawyer. 
But the wisdom and prudence were wanting. Sir 
Handley, in his towering indignation, would not stoop 
to the show of forbearance, much less of gentleness, but 
hastened to assert his authority with despotic sway. 
Summoning Martin to his presence directly his return 
home was announced, he, in a few biting words, made 
him aware that all was discovered; and then laying 
before him the draft of a letter he had prepared, bade 
him copy it and append his signature. The letter was 
addressed to Braddon ; it alluded sarcastically to some 
blots in his character and antecedents which were only 
known to few, and then, in terms which could admit of 
no retractation, affirmed that all relations between him 
and his family had ceased for ever. 

As Martin read the letter a livid pallor spread over 
his face; but he recovered himself in a few moments 
and merely said as he laid down the paper, “ That is 
not a letter which one gentleman can send to another.” 

“You will copy it, and sign it, and it will be sent, 
notwithstanding. I do not see that any gentleman is 
concerned in it.” 

*T shall not copy it, much less sign it,” was the reply. 

“ You will have a quarter of an hour to make up your 
mind,” and as the father spoke, he lifted a hand tremb- 
ling with passion, and rang a loud peal on the bell. No 
servant, however, appeared in answer, though steps were 
shortly heard in the great entrance hall, into which the 
library opened. Martin sat with his elbows on the 
table, resting his head on his hands, and not even look- 
ing at the letter. Ten minutes had elapsed, and then 
Sir Handley rang the bell once more, loudly as before. 
His face was as white and almost as rigid as marble, as 
he said slowly, “ You have still five minutes left.” 

Martin took no notice of the words, and never 
changed his posture. There was a dead silence for a 
time: the little clock on the mantel-piece began chiming 
the hour, and again the bell rang loudly. The door 
opened and two strange men entered the room; at a 
signal from the father, each took an arm of Martin, who 
made no resistance, and led him forth into the entrance- 
hall. There the lad saw that all the men servants of 
the household, from the steward to the stable-boys, 
together with many of the labourers employed about 
the gardens and grounds, were drawn up in ranks, and 
had evidently been assembled for some special purpose. 
He made no resistance to the proceedings of the men 
who held him fast, nor while they stripped him to the 
shirt and bound him to a pillar, did he make any 
attempt to divert them from their purpose. There, in 
the presence of some three score of the retainers and 
menials of the hall, most of whom had known him from 
his infancy, he was cruelly lashed by the strange men 
—his father standing by. Martin neither cried nor 
groaned, nor turned a single glance towards his relent- 
less parent; but after enduring the worst for a time, 
which seemed an age to some of the lookers-on, his head 
fell back upon his shoulder, and it was plain that he 
was no longer conscious. He was borne off to his 
chamber, and consigned to the care of a medical atten- 
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dant who had been previously summoned for the pur- 
pose. 

From that day, neither Sir Handley, nor one of those 
whom he had summoned to witness that shameful 
spectacle, ever set eyes on Martin Forester again. He 
disappeared from the hall one night, ere it was thought 
he had sufficiently recovered to be moved, and in spite 
of all the exertions which were subsequently made to 
discover his retreat, remained securely concealed. ‘The 
remorse and compunction which had seized his father 
after the senseless gratification of his revenge, goaded 
him to every effort for the recovery of the lost heir; 
but all was vain. Braddon and his family had also 
disappeared from the neighbouring town, and had left 
no means by which they could be traced. 

The remainder of this strange story is soon told. Sir 
Handley for a time appeared unmoved by what had 
passed—made no allusion to it, and perhaps succeeded, 
by means of the numerous occupations in which he 
busied himself, in casting aside the heavy burden of his 
thoughts. But when years had rolled on, and he was 
still unaware even of the existence of his son, his 
wounded pride, his mortification, and the destruction of 
all his hopes, altogether crushed his spirit, and bowed 
down his once vigorous frame. He lingered on a sick 
bed month after month; and when pride and passion 
were quelled by sorrow, he made touching appeals in 
the public prints to the compassion of his absent son— 
but no tidings came, and at length, slain by his secret 
anguish, the old man died. 

The very day after the magnificent funeral, at which 
the whole neighbourhood had assembled, a chaise and 
pair dashed up the carriage drive to Forester Hall, and 
Lawyer Braddon, alighting with the air of a master, 
thundered at the door. What passed between him and 
the startled inmates never exactly transpired; but ina 
day or two the huge mansion was vacated, and every 
man and boy employed on the estate paid off and dis- 
charged. Then the costly furniture and fittings rolled 
off in waggons to the county town, where the greatest 
part of it was sold at auction; and a band of workmen 
from London began dismantling the house. In the 
course of a few weeks it was razed to the foundations— 
the shrubberies were cut down, the gardens ploughed 
up, the noble park disparked, and the whole broad 
estate cut up into farms, which were subsequently let 
by tender to the agriculturists of the neighbourhood. 
Braddon again took up his residence in the county- 
town, and received the rents and managed the estates 
for their owner up to the day of his death, and was 
succeeded in his function by his son, who still retains 
the office. Martin Forester never returned. There 
are still two or three surviving of those who witnessed 
his ignominious punishment, but not one of the whole 
number ever saw his face afterwards. 





TIME AND DEATH. 
AN ALLEGORY IN VERSE 
** Wuy run you, Time, so earnestly ?”” 


** Because grim Death rides after me; 
I feel his icy breath draw near, 
Scorching me with exceeding cold; 
And I rush on with eager fear ; 
—Mad with the agony of fear, 
Feeling his loathly presence near, 
Mine Enemy of old!” 


** How, how thine Enemy, old Time ?” 
** Still as I run I weave a rhyme 
Of cadenced deeds instead of words ; 
Of flowers, and trees, and voiceful birfls ; 
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Of children blithe with laughing eyes ; 

Of maidens angel-browed and fair; 
Of young men strong to do and dare ; 

I send them forth ’neath simmer skies, 
But, as in swift pursuit he flies, 

Death all my lovely ones descries, 

And kills them with the glare, 

The stony glare of his deep-caverned eyes, 
Relentless to my prayer.’’ 


I watched, and Time still wildly fled, 

And round him, stricken down _and dead, 
‘The fair forms ever fell away : 

And Death pressed on, and nearer drew 
Still to his terror-goaded prey. 

Till, where Eternity stood in the way, 
Death thrust him, that he dying lay.* 
And lo! a smile lit up his fading eyes, 
For with his upturned fleeting look he knew 
That all his treasures in the summer skies 
Were gathered, far away from Death; 

So in sweet peace his parting breath 
With patient smile he drew. 


I looked at Death, and saw his brow 

Ridgedin deep folds of deadly woe: 

And from Eternity’s calm frown 

He shrank aghast, and staggering back 

In horrid terror tottered down 

Upon his knees, and witha groan, 

As of creation overthrown, 

tLay stretched on shrinking earth, a ghastly wrack, 
And a wild cry of ecstasy uprose 

From earth to heaven, and passed from star to star, 
Ceasclessly pealing, till it murmured far 

Beyond the eager striving of mine ear, 

‘That in the silence deep seemed still to hear 

The sweet melodious ringing of its close. J. RV. 





THE SNOWSTORM AND THE INGLESIDE. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


TuE great fall of snow in January, 1867, is worth recall- 
ing, now that winter is again upon us. My parishioners, 
one and all, assured me that the like, or anything 
near it, had not been known for just thirty years. 
And what happens only once in thirty years is an 
event in lives such as ours. How vividly all the 
scene comes back to me! I was alone in the east of 
Kent—wife and child away near London ; and, I having 
accompanied them for the week of the new year, had 
returned to wind up the affairs of my curacy, from 
which the death of the rector had removed me. Such 
sharp cold nights and mornings, at first! such coats 
piled upon the lonely bed! such a red sun over the 
pinched fields in the morning! I was busy writing, 
making up accounts, sallying forth on sick and farewell 
visits. One morning I rose, and found that there had 
been a steady snowfall all night. With much writing, 
etc., on hand, I had before marked this down as a home 
day ; and how strange to look up from my book or my 
papers, and see all day long the same dizzy, bewildering 
scene! The impenetrable dun sky, the bare hedge and 
naked trees, and the great fast-flocking flakes dancing 
down, without a moment’s stay or pause; backwards 
and forwards, huge clinging feather-flakes, sometimes 
hurried by a gust, and setting all one way, sometimes 
leisurely and loiteringly passing and repassing (it 
seemed), interlacing and intertwining with each other, 
until you looked away with tired eyes and confused 
brain! And thus all day long. Then in the evening 
post-time came, and I rose from my desk with some 
letters which must go. The servant, all agog, tells me 
eagerly how no one has been nor wil] be near the house, 





* Rev. x. 5, 6. + Rev. xxi. 4. 
t “"EvOey ra mavta ovverwveito, da 70 meAeTagOat Oavatov KardAvow.” 
—Ign. Ep. ad Eph. ec. xix. fin. 
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for such a fall of snow hasn’t been seen for years. Sol 
sally forth, and look out amazed upon the scene. While 
I sat in my study, wrapt in close employment, I took 
no count of the sum which those many soft white units 
were composing—much as the spendthrift disregards 
his fast accumulating total of debt, or the careless 
sinner the vast aggregate to which those numberless 
and continual neglects and commissions will have ac- 
cumulated by the great reckoning day. But now I had 
emerged from the warm glowing room, and had thrown 
open the garden gate, and was looking out under the 
growing: night at the strange scene. Not only one 
white unbroken expanse—hedges, fences, roads blotted 
out, all the waymarks gone—but seemingly all egress 
and ingress barred. Such a depth of snow—several feet 
of sheer even fall—and then the drift against the gate. 
I peered out and saw in the distance a man wading 
waist-deep towards the railway, on the other side of 
which was the post-office. I called to him, but he did 
not hear, and ’twas hardly fair to call him back; so, 
nothing else for it, I prepared to wade, striking out 
far into the field where the other wader had been, far 
from the path, which was buried under the drift, and 
so, with pains, to the track down the railway banks ; 
and oh, what a strange scene it was! The huge over- 
hanging avalanches of pure smooth snow, just ready 
to fall, but falling not, curving over all along into a 
sharp edge, like a wave just before it breaks; the fan- 
tastic shapes, the grace, the purity; then the street on 
the other side of the railway; the strange appearance, 
and the strangeness of walking along the narrow trodden 
track, a false step burying the leg; and from this a sort 
of miniature chain of Alps sloping up, and overtopping 
the lost hedge. I was glad that I had been obliged to go 
out, for the scene was a new one to a stayer-at-home in 
England; and for some days we had railways blocked up, 
no post, no bread to be got, nor meat for the Camp hard by. 
And the drift continued, and piled up the mighty barri- 
cades, which then the men (out of work otherwise) cast 
up by the road-side in great square blocks. I was 
going about my parish relieving the want, and also 
saying good-bye; and, as I made new tracks over the 
hills and away from the impassable and hidden roads, 
hardly able to look up for the fine sifted snow which 
drifted into my eyes—the whole country, when I turned 
to survey it, looking quite different under the keen 
sparkling star which crested the hill,—I could well fancy 
how a man might lose his way in the wastes of snow, 
and, wearied with his wanderings, lack strength at last 
to struggle out of the drift into which he had fallen, and 
80, with numbed spirit and body, acquiesce in the in- 
evitable death. But with me the period to the day’s 
wanderings was the cheery, comfortable room and meal; 
the cosy crimson curtains; the firelight dancing on the 
back of the books ; the warm slippers by the hearth ; and 
the society (in my temporary bachelorhood) of some 
favourite volume invited from the shelf to a téte-d-téte ; 
and, over and above these, I hope, a thankful heart. 
“So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” Yet surely 
not peaceful unless each has done his possible to spread 
that dancing warm light in other homes where the 
eyeless socket of a blank grate was staring at the 
parents and the huddling children in the cruel cold. 


The Ingleside—methinks this contrasts pleasantly 
with the snow-storm. How cheery to come home to it, to 
remove the snow-caked boots and drift-crusted leggings, 
to coax the soaked socks off the icy feet, and draw on 
the dry warm hose, within which the numbed toes soon 
begin to tingle, and anon are in a burning glow! I am 
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home a little earlier this, evening; it is not quite time 
yet for my solitary meal ; 
** The freezing blast 
That sweeps the bolted shutter,” 
shrills, impotently and angrily, missing me. Ah ah, 
my fine fellow, I am safely housed now; no more strain- 
ing to-night with red, wet, ice-cold cheeks, and frozen 
hair, and bent head, and hat pressed tight down, and 
hands past all feeling, in 
** The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night,”” 


I am warm, look you, and dry, do you hear? and cosy, 
and with some six or seven hours before me of fire glow, 
and candlelight, and newspaper and books. Ah, you 
may shriek, and shake the shutter, and swoop round the 
house, and just stir the heavy crimson curtain; but 
know, to your utter discomfiture, that you do hut make it 
all the cheerier for me. O, I hug myself when I hear you, 
with the pleasant sense of a hard day’s work done, and a 
snug evening to be enjoyed. So amuse yourself with 
heaping up the deep drifts against my door, and fancy- 
ing that I am your prisoner. I shall be out to battle 
with you, if I live and am well, in the morning; but 
to-night I am inside, and you are outside, and I don’t 
mean to alter this state of things. You can run round 
and round the house, you know, and buffet, and whirr, 
and scream; I like to hear you; and, as for sending those 
big soft flakes down the chimney, it may amuse you, and 
it doesn’t hurt me; so much the worse for them, white 
flakes stained in the sooty descent, and hissing and 
spitting as they die upon the glowing coals. There I 
shut the door, and set the shadows dancing with a blaze, 
and now I needn’t leave this warm mellow room till 
bed-time. 

What shall I do: light the lamp? Not yet; there is 
half an hour to spare before the servant comes in to lay 
the cloth, and I am tired, and inclined just to sit still and 
enjoy the firelight. 

** The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh—I long to know them all ; 
I burn to set the imprisoned wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again.” 

But that shall be presently; the newspaper may still 

wear its belt of string; I am not ready for it yet. 

“‘ Though news-puffed, like the cheeks of Fame, 
News, county business, all must bide.’ 

And I will just lean back and meditate here, while the 
log hisses and the flames flap and flutter. There is 
much to think of. There are the experiences, interest- 
ing, sad, cheering, of the day, the day’s news of my little 
parish-world. There is the pleasant journey (and all 
without leaving the snug room) to that other fire-side, 
in my home eighty miles away. 

Yes, there was plenty to think about, as I sat here; 
and the servant seems to have disturbed me too soon. 
Well can I enter into Cowper’s enjoyment of the hour 
before lamplight, delightful now and then, when one is 
tired or languid after work. It is pleasant to read 


what he says :— 
** But me, perhaps, 

The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows of the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame: 
Not undelightful is an hour to me 
So spent in parlour twilight: such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful, or unthinking mind, 
The mind contemplative, with: some new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all.” 


You must read for yourself how he watches and 
invents the faces in the fire, and the fluttering “ sooty 
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films that play upon the bars ;” confessing, “ fearless, a 
soul that does not always think.” Then he sums up :— 
** Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refreshed. Meanwhile the face 

Gonceals the mood lethargic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were tasked to his full strength, absorbed and lost, 

Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 

The recollected powers ; and snapping short 

The glassy threads with which the fancy weaves 

Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 

How calm is my recess, and how the frost, 

Raging abroad, and the rough wind endear 

The silence and the warmth enjoyed within,” 

But now the cloth is laid, and the meal is ready; the 
lamp is lit, and another phase of the evening begins. I 
take down a friendly volume, and arrange my small desk 
on the table; for,‘be it confessed, I always read at meals 
when Iam alone. Why should the mind fast while the 
body feasts? And soTI sit and eat, while the obliging 
author whom I have selected tells me all that he has to 
say; and certainly he somewhat protracts the meal. 
Alas! I find on turning to the clock, that two hours of 
my miserly treasured evening have passed. These even- 
ings do always seem so short! if only I could add two 
or three hours to them there would really be something 
to go upon. But I must make the most of what I have, 
and still there isa goodly margin left. The servant has 
cleared away now; the door is shut; I draw chair and 


table (little Oxford coffee-table) near the fire, and settle 
down to a good quiet steady read—a rare treat this to 
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one whose life, unlike that of the regular student’s, j 
busy, and always liable to interruptions. Fast-fleeting 
hours! how soon they have fled! and the bell is. run 
for prayers; and then bed-time soon comes, and ming 
enemy, the wind, seems somehow to have got into th 
house, and to be waiting on those stairs. Has the bed: 
room been iced? But soon I am intrenched again, 
warm all over, except for a frozen nose outside the pilé 
of blankets and. clothes. And the snow-flakes twing 
and contend outside, and cake the windows, and the free: 
ing blast winnows the blank white fields, and drives the 
sparkling dust of sifted snow in neck-deep slopes agains 
every impediment. And the dead, ruddy coals silently 
fall under the grate, and the faint flutters die out, ang 
the glow fades into dust, and the ingleside sleeps, and 
I hope we shall both wake fresh, and fervent, and 
sparkling, for our work in the morning. 

How sweet is rest after work! Ay, and I heard a hal 
man echo, How sweet is work after rest! In the Book 
of Malachi there is a threat to the Jews, that God would 
curse |their blessings. Truly may we not say that he 
reverses this to those who obey and love him, and 
blesses our curses? There is surely a happiness in 
honest work, and a blessing upon the earning our bread 
with the sweat of the brow, if this be earned and eaten to 
the glory of God. And Death—* the sharpest arrow of 
the Almighty’s store”’—where is its sting? The soul 
only passes to its long sweet rest after the day’s labour; | 
and like soft snow from heaven comes God’s gift of sleep 
to the weary body, to keep it safely until the glad sum. | 
mons of the everlasting spring. ; 


NIL ACTUM CREDENS DUM QUID SUPERESSET AGENDUM,.—Zucan, 
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Peregrine Falcon ° ° ° ° 
Gannet, or Solan Goose . . 7 
Group of Gulls . ° ° . 07 
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Her Majesty’s Mailin N.W. Canada 
A Chinese Jengeh ‘ 
Bishop Grosteste’s Contempt for the | 
Pope’ sBull . 
hite Slaves of Mos iei n Arcadi li ia 
Ice-bound in the White Sca 
A Moment of Peril 
March Winds in Town 
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1869." 


THE LEISURE. HOUR. 


allusteated by Eminent Artists, 


L 


_ 





A NEW TALE BY HESBA STRETTON, ENTITLED, 


DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL; 
| Or, The Days of the Cotton Famine, : 


“WILL BE COMMENCED IN JANUARY. 





Among Tales and Papers in preparation for the New Year the following may be announced:— 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By Mrs. 
Prosser, Author of “The Awdries and their Friends 7a 


BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA: Bobby Peel, 


the Aboriginal.—The Ride round the Run.—The Night At 
tack.—A River Adventure.—The Black Troopers.—On the 
Trail. 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSSULMAN DIET. 


By HERMANN Vampery, Author of “Travels in Central 
Asia.” 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. By 


Howarp Hoptusy, Author of “ On the Nile.” 


A WALK IN SOUTH: DEVON. By the 


Rev. Harry Jonzs, Author of * The Regular Swiss Round,” 
* Holiday Papers,” &c. 





COUNTRY STROLLS. By the Author of 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,’’ 

AMERICAN SKETCHES.’ By an American 
Consul, University Life, Academies, Schools, Travelling, &c. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF ADMIRAL 
FITZROY. 

NIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN HEMI- 


SPHERE. A series of Four Charts. By Epwin Dunkin, 
of the Royal Observatory, 


SOCIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. Harry Jonzs. 


CURIOSITIES OF OLD LONDON. By Joun 
Times. 
UNATTACHED STUDENTS AT THE 


UNIVERSITIES. By Rev. F. Arnotp, Author of “ Oxford 
and its Colleges.’ 








1869. 


THE 


WWlith Coloured ae and ) Samirats Engrabings. 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 





The following may be announced as in preparation for the New Year:— 


THE SCRIPTURE GENEALOGIES AND 
MODERN ETHNOLOGY. By Professor Rawirnson, Author 
of ** The Five Great Monarchies.”’ 

PHE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA: a 
series of Papers by Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.R.S, With Fine 
Engravings by Epwarp Wuyxwpsgr, from original. Photo- 
graphs. 

THE LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES. - By Rev. Dr. Rosgrrts. 

‘*The proof that our Lord spoke in Greek has given me a new 
vensation-in reading the Gospels, and the language of Christ to 
his apostles has acquired an intensity of meaning which even 
the constant recolleetion of the apostolic inspiration does not 
impart to it,’’—Letter of the late Isaac Taylor. 


QUALITY FOG’S LAST LEGACY. By Mrs. 
ee Re Author of “The Artist’s Son,” “Many Years 
RICHARD HUNNE: A Tale of the Time of 


Henry VIII. By the Author of *‘The Old Manor House.”’ 
With Illustrations. 


WITHIN SEA WALLS: or, How the Dutch 


Won-Freedom. By the late Miss WatsHE. 


THE PASTORATE OF THE REV. JOHN 
BARNET: a New England Story. By Mrs. Rossrns. 





POPULAR INFIDELITY. By B. H. Cow- 


PER, late Editor of “The Journal of Sacred Literature.’’ 


SCENES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. By 
Dr, Meare D’Avsians. 


THE INQUISITION OF CORDOVA, and 


other Spanish Sketches. By Rev. Dr. Runs, Author of 
“« The Inquisition in Spain.”’ 


THOUGHTS IN THE EVENING OF LIFE; 
from the Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE, By Dr. Tristaam. 


SERMONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


By Rev. F. Bourpitton. 


SUNDAYS AT OXFORD. By Rev. F. 
ARNOLD. 
SUNDAY SCENES AND SKETCHES: 


Sunday in Belgravia.—Sunday in Bethnal Green.—Sunday 
in the City.—Sunday in the Theatre, &c. 


PAGES, FOR THE YOUNG, and the usual 


selection of Miscellaneous Papers. 





Price of the “ Leisure Hour” and “Sunday at Home”—Monthly, 6d.; Weekly, 1d. 
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